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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY | ner days, and exhort all to the frequent reading | not be reclaimed, they were testified against; we, 
JOHN RICHARDS, of the Scriptures of Truth. They are the exter-|their successors, have continued these rules and 
No. 299 Market Street, |nal means of conveying tous an account of things | regulations for the same end; and it is of vital im- 


Reddy events dap; ttt Pow Dillane gue dein: siete tal most surely to be believed, concerning the coming| portance to us, that, in the administration of our 
advance. Three copies sent to aan cine for Five Dollara| Of OUF Lord Jesus Christ in the flesh, and the ful- i touching nee t do know a being 
ied : filling of the promises relating thereto. Cultivate,|clothed with a measure of that gathering spirit 
Communications addressed to the Publisher, must be! was: I , 6 . eine es . s ‘= 
free of expense idear Friends, a reverent esteem for the doctrines| which willeth “ that all should come to the know- 
©} . . | ° ” <4, a 
AGENTS land precepts contained therein, that so a prepa-|ledge of the truth and be saved.” If this is the 
é i aad “ . | . ° . . *- . 
ration may be wrought to see that it has been by| covering of our minds, we will evince a spirit of 


the operation of the Spirit of God, that believers) meekness and love, which, if it even fail to reclaim 


Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. 
George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. 





> in every age have witnessed the work of sanctifi-' the offender, will not militate against the cause of 
ADDRESS. cation. Here we see the foundation of our tes-|truth and righteousness. But oh! if, with un- 

At a sitting of Inpiana YEARLY MEETING or|timony against a hireling ministry; and we have| sanctified spirits, any undertake this important 
Frienps, held at Whitewater, the 28th of 9th|abundant evidence in Scripture to confirm us, that) work, a blasting will be over such, and great will 
month, 1847, the Meeting for Sufferings having! it is only by and through the immediate influence|be their condemnation. And as the truth is the 
produced the following Address, it was read and\of the Holy Spirit, that any can minister with ac-| foundation of all communion with God, and fel- 
approved, and recommended to the’observance of ceptance. “Ireely ye have received, freely give,” lowship one with another, we entreat all who 
our Subordinate Meetings, and all of our mem-, was the command of Christ. make profession of it faithfully to obey the same, 
bers. by keeping to the cross of Christ, and to the sev- 
Taken from the minutes of the Yearly Meeting eral testimonies thereof, that so none may be suf- 
aforesaid. fered to fall by our turning aside from that plain- 
iness, simplicity, and uprightness of life, which it 
requires, and turn into the vain customs and fash- 


splendor, those who traffic in the precepts and some of the werld. Froex these. Ged hath soleeus 
“ae os >world. I », G - 

To the Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and| commandments of Jesus Christ? And is it not a) - 
. , ed His people by His judgments in the soul; and 


Friends generally :— subject worthy our attention, seriously to consider . ; 
: . . . is a solemn truth that “no weapon formed 
Dear Frrenps:—It is under the influence, we| how far war and slavery, with all their horrors, ; : Le 
, ; - : . . : against Him shall prosper. 
trust, of that spirit which breathes “Glory to God/ receive their sanction and support through this . 7 
; wt an Finallv, dear Friends, let us be entreated to be 
in the highest, peace on earth and good will to|means? ‘There is an eye that beholds the affflict-| . : . 
ue , , ; vigilant in the attendance of al! our meetings for 
men,’ that we feel constrained to address you,|ed; there is an ear open to the cry of the poor; ; aaa 
4 orate . aaa .’ worship and discipline, and feelingly to encourage 
yreatly desiring your preservation from the many|and when judgment shall be brought to the line, - ; 
: , . , our families to the performance of the same rell- 
evils which abound. But these are so various and|and righteousness to the plumb-line, the poor and. ; : 
: Jd i eng, IOUS duty; to avoid and discourage tale-bearing 
delusive in their characters, that we believe if the afflicted shall rest in Abrahaur’sS bosompwitté™, > “Teteacti . ’ : 
‘ ‘ . ON ., and détraction; to be plain and consistent in our 
there is not obedience to the command “ watch! the oppressor will be afar off! May the :awful- 7 
+4 . ; . . : language, apparel, and the furniture of our houses, 
and pray,”’ there will be an entering into tempta- ness of these considerations awaken us to the im- : ; : 
7 : . 3 and to shun whatever may tehd to bring dishonor 
tion. It is written “ that in vain is the net spread| portance of keeping an eye single to the light, . 
. ; : upon our holy profession. 
in the sight of any bird,” by which we may per-|that so we may be faithful standard-bearers against ~ d . ' . 
¢ ’ : a ek ee Signed on behalf of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ceive the ancients were convinced it was not injall man-made ministry. And, dear Friends, as at S 
‘ gs. 
accordance with the subtlety of Satan, that the| we are taught by our Lord Jesus Christ to “live “© 
misery attending a deviation from Divine Law/soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
should be set forth by him in his attempts to se-| world,” so we witness a renewal of concern that 
duce them from the only means by which their parents, and all who have the care of the rising For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
present and everlasting peace could be secured.| generation, may fee! that a religious education 1s 
But blessed be God, He hath not left Himself of lasting importance, 





Friends, shall we, whose eyes have been anoint- 
‘ed to see, turn therefrom? Shall we be numbered 
|with those who encourage a system that oppresses 


Samurt } , 
tuEL Morris Clerks.|the poor to support in ease, tn affluence, and in 
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The arrangement of schools, with regard to the 
hours of study, the exercises during the intervals 
without a witness in any; and having created us) We live in a day in which every faculty is ex- of relaxation, the length and variety of lessons, 
capable of becoming the recipients of His Holy tended to promote the intellectual advancement present fertile themes of discussion; and as every 
Spirit, He has not failed to manifest to all of us\of the mind; and, whilst we would by no means|one agrees in attaching importance to the general 
such a measure of it as would be sufficient, if undervalue the acquirement of knowledge, we subject of education, no apology is needed for in- 
obeyed, to distinguish the voice of the stranger|fear that unless there is great watchfulness, in- troducing another topic in the same connexion. 
rout that ot the true Shepherd. Beloved friends.| stead of a blessing, it will prove a snare, which' The proper period for the school vacation is a 
how is it with us? Do we live in the fear of God?) will entangle and draw away from seeking after matter, which the regular dwindling of summer 
Do we feel, in deed and in truth, that Christ is! that solid peace and serenity of mind attendant classes in city schools, and the wearisomeness of 
our Master ? Do we live under the influence of upon true religion, as the “ pearl of great price."’ study at this season to the student in the country 
that power which purifies the soul from all defile- | It is a duty which age owes to youth, faithfully to boarding school, give considerable interest In 
ments ? And do we witness such a transforma-| warn it of the dangers which often lie concealed, | cities the practice of closing the school year at 
tion of mind, as enables us to know what is His) not only under the alluring charm of novelty, but or before midsummer is, we believe, universal! 
good and perfect will concerning us? ‘These are| also of giving the specious appearances of promo- and no argument is needed to convince parents 
questions involving our best interests, and with ting durable happiness. Beware, dear young that study cannot be pursued to great advantage 
the realization of the experience wrought there-| friends, of these things; remember your immortal\in city schools through the warm season, whilst 
by our present and future well-being Is Interwoven. | souls; take heed to the monitor within; and asjthe annual withdrawal of a large proportion of 
see - ite ecemen the state of our minds, we this becomes your concern, a holy fear will be the scholars from these institutions in the summer 
believe our ancient testimony to the immediate) with you, which will prove a fountain of life pre- division of the year, suggests the propriety of an 
teachings of Christ in the soul will be precious to| serving from the snares of death. After our fore- earlier commencement of the recess, as alike 
us, and we shall know it to be not only a faithful) fathers were gathered to be a people, they found beneficial to teacher and scholar. In boarding 
witness against all the transformations of Satan,| it expedient to frame and adopt a number of rules schools, located in the country, the custom of 
by which the soul may be drawn away from a de-| and regulations for the benefit of the body; these school vacations in the spring and autumn has 
pegcagge te pribyrss) pape. oe can ‘preserve, were as an external hedge about them, and those! prevailed for several years past, and the division 

powerlu eflicacy, even| who lived under the divine influence, when any|of summer and winter term is regarded almost as 
when tribulations surround us, to be sufficient for) became diseased, were, by a measure of restoring ,a thing of course; yet there are those, who, after 
our support under all, in full assurance that God's | love, livingly concerned to labor with them in or- repeated trials of its results, are more than ready 
Holy Spirit will be with us unto the end. And,|der to bring them to a sense of their condition, to doubt the expediency of the plan. It is certain 
in close connection with this, we would most af-| whereby they might be reconciled to the body; | that the routine of study through midsummer may 
fectionately revive the concern of Friends in for-|but if, after a full discharge of duty, they could be made less irksome amid country surroundings; 
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but the question is, whether, in the lassitude of| pany of Indians, among whom was a little boy 
frame to which teacher and pupil are alike subject about six years of age, son of the king and ne- 
in the season of oppressive heat, there does not phew of the chief Osceola. Finding themselves 
exist sufficient reason to authorize the entire sus-'closely pursued, they were compelled to abandon 
pension of school study, and a consequent altera-|the child, in order to expedite their own flight; 
tion in the arrangement of the schoo] year? By but as is usual, they took the precaution to mark 
the intervention of holidays in the pleasant guise |the trees to indicate their route. With true In- 
of a botanical ramble, a day in the woods, or an dian instinct, he followed their trail, and impelled 
excursion for the enjoyment of a beautiful pros-|by a sense of danger, and by almost incredible 
pect, the judicious teacher may so manage the perseverance, he trudged on alone, through the 
summer term as to secure to his class a reason- forest, for the distance of nearly forty miles. But 
able portion of study, and at the same time avoid the superior fleetness of the American troops 
undue confinement to the school room; yet who gained rapidly upon him, and exhausted by weari- 
that has devoted his days, through winter and|ness and hunger, he fell into their hands. One 
summer, to the training of a school, has not felt}would naturally suppose, that the beseeching 
his bodily powers tasked to the utmost in the mid- helplessness of the little fugitive would have start- 
summer weather, by the unremitted call upon his/ed the tear of sympathy in the eye of every Ame- 
mental energies? In exact proportion to the dis- rican soldier; that there would have been a sim- 


inclination to study on the part of his class, is the ullaneous rush to extend every kind attention: 


mind of the preceptor exerted to devise the best which his infancy, his destitution, bis long and 
means of awaking the attention and leading it to perilous flight, might claim at their hands. But 
a desirable end. He therefore finds his duties,can it be believed, that men calling themselves 


: =e ° . ‘ : | 
more severe in the warm season, and as year Christians, should even in the depth of their de- 


after year the same experience recurs, the con-|pravation, dark and diabolical as we know the 
viction presents itself that a better order of things heart of a soldier frequently to be,—can it be be- 
is attainable. ‘The subject is at least worthy of lieved that they should deliberately resolve to put 
the attentive examination of both parents and him to death! Yes, it was even so; and doubt- 
teachers, and it is with a desire to elicit the less brief would have been the respite, and few 
opinions of those especially interested, that these the moments, between the resolve and the con- 
remarks are presented to the readers of the Intel- summation, when the gleaming steel would have 
ligencer. W. probed the life’s fountain of the little wanderer. 
But among this ruthless horde there was one man, 
jand only one, who resolutely interposed and _res- 
icued the little victim. 

The soldier who is dexterous in spilling the 
life blood of his fellow-man, is trumpeted by the 


oe 
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“COUNT IT UP AGAIN.” 
Bishop McKendree, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Society in Kentucky, relates of himself as 
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follows: “Being some distance from home, in 
younger life, | was seized with sickness so severe 
that [ was not expected to recover, but felt re- 
signed and happy. At length one seemed to in- 
quivre—are you ready to die? I answered yes; 
but, said the inquirer, ‘count it up again.’ I did 
so, and again answered, | am ready. Again the 
voice seemed to say, ‘count it up again.’ Finally,| 
1 became troubled at the frequent monition; for 
thought 1, things are not all ready. Presently | 
recollected, | had a negro not set at liberty. Im- 
mediately | called the family, and requested them 
to pray for me, that 1 was not prepared to die,| 
and I wanted to recover; that I could not feel 
easy to die without setting my negro free. | 
shortly began to recover, and as soon as | was 
able, returned to the place where my friends re- 
sided, and before going to my own home, | went| 
to the clerk’s office and recorded my negro free.’’| 

The foregoing may illustrate the doctrine of 
the blessed Jesus: that he that knoweth not his| 
Master's will, and doeth it not, shall yet be| 
beaten; and why? because if he had sought it| 
with sufficient earnestness, he would have known) 
it. 


It may also illustrate some equivocal death-bed | 


scenes, where resignation, and readiness, and| 
even confidence are expressed by some, who, we} 
fear, have not sufficiently attended to the Divine| 
intimation, “count it up again.” 

In general, it may be said, “a death-bed is a 
detector of the heart;’’ but even there, as well as 
amid the active scenes of life, there may be in- 
fluences surrounding the immortal spirit, and lul-| 


ling it into a state of security and confidence, | 
, 





when, if the premonition, “count it up again,” | 
had been sufficiently attended to, some unper- 
formed duties would have presented. 


There is a voice within this breast,—it comes not to 
other's ears,—it bids me hear the hapless in their hour of 
woe.—Ossian. 


‘elicit our tenderest sympathy. 
icruel foes, doomed to a violent death without a 


' 


breath of fame, and his valor on the fierce battle 
field is eulogised by the speech of thousands; 
while the moral courage that impelled the manfual 
George Shields to interpose his arm of safety be- 
tween the belpless child and his destroyers, is 
very early wrapt about by the mantle of oblivion; 
and so far as the great mass of the community is 
concerned, is soon numbered among the things 
that were, and are not. 


Some years since, in the prosecution of an ex- 
terminating war between the Pottowatamie na- 
tion and a neighboring tribe of Indians, a young 
woman captive fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. No one offering to adopt her, she was, 
iccording to their barbarous practice, doomed to 
he tortured to death. It is hardly possible to con- 


‘|ceive an occasion calculated more powerfully to 


Surrounded by 


crime and without an offence, without a glimpse 
of a human being whose eye could reflect one 
beam of kindness, of sympathy or compassion.— 
While preparation was being made to inflict this 
most terrible suffering, and the spectators were 
inxiously waiting the signal to apply the torches 
to the fagots, a sudden rush was heard, a young 
chief plunged through the crowd, and instantly 


isevering the cords that bound to the stake the in- 
‘tended victim, he conducted her with great cele- 


rity a few rods distant, placed her on a horse he 
had provided for the purpose, and himself mount- 


ling another, they were in a few minutes beyond 


the scene of danger. The rescue was so unex- 
pected and so sudden, that little or no attempt 
was made to arrest his effort; he conveyed her 
to a place of safety, and made arrangements by 
which she was speedily restored to her friends. 
The high estimation in which the young chief was 
held prevented any judicial examination into his 
conduct; and such was the influence of this one 
good example, that no hapless war captive has 


\time. As the young woman and her deliverer 
|had previously been strangers to each other, and 
jas no connubial connexion ensued, it is evident 
|he was swayed only by the hallowed feelings of 
humanity. ‘His soul was touched for the un- 
happy, even though he loved her not.’’ Some 
‘time after this event, this young chief visited the 
city of Washington, on business connected with 
the interest of his tribe, and some benevolent 
women being apprised of the circumstance, em- 
braced the opportunity to testify their approba- 
tion of his noble and humane deportment. How 
impressively does the foregoing teach the neces- 
sity of attending to the small monitions of duty, 
‘that * bid us hear the hapless in their hour of 
| woe.” 

Other historical incidents might be detailed, 
showing that one resolute and determined act of 
Christian duty, has sometimes exercised an in- 
fluence on whole masses of the human family, 
‘during many succeeding generations. 


' 
| The ferocious cruelty of Governor Endicot, 
Priest Norton, and the majority of the “Court of 
Boston,”’ is familiar to many of our readers. — 
Connected with the history of Friends* suffering, 
is an incident worthy of being transmitted to pos- 
terity, for the encouragement of others who may 
be disposed to “listen to the hapless in their hour 
of woe.” There was one citizen of Boston, who, 
though a member of the same dominant, persecu- 
iting church, yet kindly sought the abodes of those 
persecuted, imprisoned Friends, ** whose blood 
was claimed,” and provided them with such re- 
‘freshments as their exigencies required; but his 
kindness and humanity being discovered, he was 
threatened, and even scourged, for that act of 
Christian duty: still he persevered, and even paid 
the jailor a dollar a week for the liberty of con- 
veying provision to Friends in jail. It would be 
a natural conclusion, that after having been for- 
bidden to provide for the relief of Friends, he 
would have been consoled with the self-satisfying 
argument, that he had done all he reasonably 
could do; but the reason of the case appeared to 
-have no share in his deliberations. A remark- 
able exemplification of the triumph of Christian 
principle, over the naturally selfish elements of 
our nature. UG. FT. 
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Selected for Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 

Ilow shall we find out what we believe? By 
noting that upon which we act. That upon which 
we act is our own faith,—that upon which we do 
not act is not our own faith, fancy it as we may. 
This is a good test. What opinion, or principle, 
or feeling, do we act upon? What is the food of 
every day? To one it may be a conviction, to 
another a sentiment, but whatever it be, that pro- 
duces action,—is our belief, nothing else. Jesus 
refers to his acts, as proofs of his divinity: * My 
works bear witness to me.” Just so do our works 
bear witness to us. Our faith cannot be hidden. 
Life is a traitor, and tells the secret we would 
keep. We imagine we believe one thing, and do 
in reality believe another. Let us say that we 
believe virtue is the only good, but if, in life, we 
seek other good; if we are unhappy at not ob- 
taining it, does not this show that we are quite 
mistaken, that many things rival virtue with ua, 
\perhaps quite surpass it? Let us say that a chiv- 
alric generosity is the most ennobling sentiment, 
that to give without pay, to pour forth talent, time, 
‘kindness, without thought of return, is regal and 
sublime; is the sign and token of intellectual and 
‘moral wealth; that it is only the poor in intellect. 
‘the feeble in virtue, who would be paid in kind 
for what they do; let us rejoice in the fancied 


During the late Florida war, a detachment of|ever been tortured at the stake, or otherwise im-|lavish of our mental treasures, thoughts, and con- 
American troops were in close pursuit of a com-|molated, by his tribe, from that to the present victions, and feelings; yet if we find ourselves 
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touched by neglect, hurt by ankindness from those| classifies his facts into chapters, one of the first!to raise the necessary food—the Indians cheer- 
to whom we had done kindness, pining with the|of which presents scriptural instances, such as| fully came forward, and assisted the colony by the 
indifference of those to whom we have given of|that of David's conduct toward Saul in the cave; | fruits of their labors in hunting. ‘This kindness 
our mind or heart, it shows that we were under| another presents a brief account of the benevolent|they practised with pleasure, because they con- 
an error; that we gave not in regal profuseness, | proceedings of Howard, Oberlin, Fenelon, &c.,'sidered it an accommodation to their ‘good father 
but lent or sold only. What is our desire to have|showing how the law of kindness tended in their|Onas’ and his friends. And though Penn has 


our kindness or powers felt, but a wish to be paid |lives to the most brilliant results. \long been dead, yet he is not forgotten by the red 


. . | . . ° 
for what we do? We are willing, we think, to) [py the chapter on the disarming force of kind-|™en; for many of the Indians possess a know- 


impart time, thought, ability of any kind: we ask| ness, we have a story that never can be too often| ledge of his peaceable disposition, and speak of 
no return, oh no, we only wish our gifts appreci-|ojd:; “It is well known that Quakers or Friends im with a tone and feeling very different from 
ated; and what is this desire of appreciation, but) have adopted the non-resistance principle, or the | What they manifest when speaking of those whites 
giving with the hope of return, which is no gift at | jaw, ‘overcome evil with good.’ The founder of Who came with words of treachery on their 
all. We are made to be givers, each in our way;| pjj| idelphia, William Penn, was completely arm-|'ongues, and kegs of ‘fire-water’ in their hands, 
but we descend from our rank, and hire ourselves/eq with the spirit of this principle. When he and oppression in their actions.”’ 

out for praise, for love, for approbation. Sup-| visited this country, he came without cannon or| ‘This anecdote comes before us with particular 
pose we impart to others knowledge that we have| sword, and with a determination to meet the In-| force at the present moment, when New Zealand 
wrung from the fathomless mine of toil and sor-| Jiang with truth and kindness. He bought their| is tottering asa settlement, in consequence of the 
row, and they receive it as carelessly as if it were! jand, and paid them; he made a treaty with them, | English following a different principle with the 
the merest common-places of experience; ‘SUP-|and observed it; and he always treated them as|"atives.* How strange does it sound to hear men 
pose we manifest to another kindness and friend-|men, Asa specimen of the manner in which he| talking with ridicule of philanthropic policy, as 
ship, that with us have been the victory over re-| met the Indians, the following instance is very Something unfitted for human nature, when the 
sentment and pride and myriad wounded sensi- striking. ‘There were some fertile and excellent|fact is glaring, that it is the contrary policy that 
bilities, and he or she to whom we show it, take) jands which, in 1698, Penn ascertained were ex-|does not succeed, its invariable consequences be- 
it as a due, unknowing or uncaring what it cost,| eluded from bis first purchase; and, as he was|ing the destruction and obstruction of all that is 
will our gift be less for that? We are sons of very desirous of obtaining them, he made the pro- | good. The true visionaries in this case are those 
God, let us give as sons of God, time, thought, posal to the Indians that he would buy those| Who dream that a large barbarian force is to be 
forbearance and forgiveness, patience and help: lands, if they were willing. They returned for|made agreeable in one’s neighborhood by raising 
what though they who receive, neither know nor! answer, that they had no desire to sell the spot |in it the spirit of blind revenge. The true prac- 
care for the giver, cannot we afford to throw) where their fathers were deposited; but to please tical man is he who acts justly and kindly by his 
away,—we whose treasure-house is the perpetual | their futher Onas, as they named Penn, they said, untutored neighbors, expecting they will thereby 
inspiration of the eternal Father? ‘That which that he should have some of the lands. This be-| be kept on friendly terms with him. 

we live, we believe; every living thing hath faith ing decided, they concluded the bargain, that! 


, every In a chapter on insanity, the effect of the mild 
in somewhat, for faith is the food of life. 


If we Penn might have as much Jand as a young man system of treatment now practised, in comparison 
believe in God, we shall live to God; if we be-|could travel round in one day, beginning at the) with the former cruel methods, is illustrated by nu- 
lieve in vanity, in falseness, we shall live to them. | great river Cosquanco, now Kensington, and 
There is no difficulty in finding out what we be- ending at the great river Kallapingo, now Bris-| 
lieve; but for this purpose, we need not think to); and, as an equivalent, they were to receive a 


over what we have heard others say, or have said! certain amount of English goods. Though this We pass from these as subjects which have al- 
ourselves, but simply ask, From what motive, ‘0’ plan of measuring the land was of their own se-| ready been treated in our paper, and come to an 
what sentiment, did I act or speak yesterday—to- jection, yet they were greatly dissatisfied with it anecdote in which the efficacy of the gentler prin- 
day—now? This belief or sentiment is the home) after it had been tried; for the young Englishman ciple, in circumstances where the other could not 
we are dwelling in; we must not hide our eyes’ chosen to walk off the tract of land walked so fast have availed, is powerfully evinced. It appeared 
to it, and fancy we are living in other mansions: | and far, as greatly to astonish and mortify them. | originally in De Lamartine’s translation of ‘A Re- 
if we wish to go on, we must find out where We! The governor observed this dissatisfaction, and sidence among the Arabs of the Great Desert.’ 
are: if we would attain to the true home of the) asked the cause. ‘The walker cheated us,’ said “In the tribe of Nedgde there was a mare of great 
soul, we must learn in what shanty it is NOW the Indians. ‘Ah, how can it be?’ said Penn: reputation for beauty and swiftness, which a mem- 
cowering. ‘|‘did you not choose yourselves to have the jand|ber of another tribe, named Daher, vehemently 
itaheestenniacied measured in this way?” ‘True,’ replied the In-|desired to possess. Having failed to obtain her 
RICHES. idians; ‘but white brother Inake a big walk.’—/by offering all he was worth, he proceeded to ef- 
i\Some of Penn's commnissioners, waxing warm, fect his object by stratagem. He disguised him- 
said the bargain was a fair one, and insisted that/self like a lame beggar, and waited by the side of 
the Indians ought to abide by it, and if not,.a road. knowing that Nabee, the owner of the 
bh: a “ane should be compelled to it. ‘*Compelled!’ ex-|mare, would soon pass. As soon as Nabee ap- 
shall come upon him. This is spoken, not of claimed Penn; thow can you compel the th ared, Daher cried feeb! i ‘I 
the alacrity of enterprise, but of the precipitancy | hae cna 7 ; ee peeras, Ener ores 2 2 ae rae = * 
, out bloodshed? Don’t you see this looks to mur-|poor stranger; for three days I have been unable 


of avarice. That is an evil eye which leadsa man), 4, ; : : 2 ; ; 
' s der? lhen turning with a benignant smile to to stir from this to get food; help me, and God 
into trouble by incorrect vision. When a man} 


: , ithe Indians, he said, ‘Well, brothers, if you have|will reward you.’ Nabee offered to carry him 
seeks to prosper by crafty tricks instead of care-| . ‘ ble — } 
ae es . ; igiven us too much land for the goods first agreed home; but Daher said, ‘lam not able to rise; I 
ful industry; when a man’s inordinate covetous- | © 


7 > jon, how much more will satisfy you?” ‘This pro- have not strength.’ Nabee then generously dis- 
ness pushes him across all lines of honesty that) ‘ ' ; 

: “hling|Posal gratified them; and they mentioned the mounted, brought his mare near, and helped the 
he may sooner clutch the prize; when gambling) ’ i 


: ; 'quantity of cloth and number of fish-hooks with beggar to mount her. The moment he was 
speculation would reap where it had not strewn; |! : a ; 


ogee : | which they would be satisfied. These were cheer-' mounted, Daher tonched her with his heel and 
when men gain riches by crimes, there is an evil : . ; 
tr : fully given; and the Indians, shaking hands with started, saying, ‘It is 1, Daher, who have got her, 
eye, which guides them through a specious pros-! ,, Re : bear - 

. . . . Qo . | Penn, went away smiling. After they were gone, and am carrying her off.’ Nabee called upon him 
perity, to inevitable ruin. So dependent is suc- ; , é , 


: ‘ - |the governor, looking round on his friends, ex- to stop, which Daher did. Nabee then said, ‘Thon 
cess upon patient industry, that he who seeks it! 8 : Lape Pp 


; iclaimed, ‘O how sweet and cheap a thing is char- hast my mare; since it pleases God, I wish thee 
otherwise, tempts his own ruin.—H. W. Beecher. | ? Pp - : pie J 8 


jity. Some of you spoke just now of compelling success; but I conjure thee tell no one how thou 


merous examples collected from different sources. 
The next section displays the effect of kindness as 
an element in the means of reforming criminals. 





Men are warned in the Bible against making 
haste to be rich. “He that hasteth to be rich 
hath an evil eye, and considereth not that poverty 


Oe |these poor creatures to stick to their bargain, that hast obtained ber.’ *Why not?’ said Daher. ‘Be- 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. lis, in plain English, to fight and kill them, and all ls 
A volume, entitled “Illustrations of the Law of about a little piece of land.’”’ *A most respectable New Zealand settler thus writes to 


aid a . : , . . . a friend in Edinburgh, in a letter which we have seen :— 
Kindness,” by G. W. Montgomery, haa been pub-| ‘For this kind conduct, manifested in all his “The natives are a fine, intelligent race, and are rapidly 


lished at Albany, in the State of New York. It) actions to the Indians, he was nobly rewarded. | becoming civilized. Wars have almost ceased, and canni- 
is, as a literary work, of little pretension; but it)/The untamed savage of the forest became the alism is become very rare, and = a 2 en 
presents in one focus a very considerable number) warm friend of the white stranger; towards Penn vee Se ane eee red Sotecby 
of anecdotes exemplifying the superiority of the|and his followers they buried the war-hatchet, and ssinhoantl io ah ena uigpanidnials Gaaateen, ond theis 
benevolent over the coercive and severe princi-| ever evinced the strongest respect for them. And 


retaliation; and, horrible as it was, the sufferers only met 
ple, as a means of effecting good ends amongst|when the colony of Pennsylvania was pressed for | with their deserts.” We presume it is not here meant that 
our fellow-creatures; and such reasoning as the 


provisions, and none could be obtained from other Capt. Wakefield or the other sufferers were specially guilty, 
book contains is animated by all the earnestness 


tt] t kik sects f rome but that the conduct of the English was, generally speak- 
. : SOLNOMEMS— WHIC scarcl y arose rom t 1e In- ing, such as to make the loss on that side a nataral couse- 
of an amiable and trusting nature. The author|creasing number of inhabitants not having time | quence of their error. 
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cause some one really ill might remain without 
aid: you would be the cause why no one would 
perform an act of charity more, from the fear of 
being duped as I have been.’ This discrimina- 
ting kindness subdued Daher; he immediately dis- 
mounted, and returned the mare to Nabee; and 


when they parted, they parted sworn friends.”’—| 


Here Montgomery remarks, “Let a signal act of 
revenge, a cold, unfeeling instance of retaliation, 
be known in our communities, and it excites hor- 
ror, and even the deepest tones of indignation. 
On the contrary, Jet a broad act of benevolence, 
a noble and dignified instance of the forgiveness 
of enemies be exhibited, and it is at once admired 
and commended in the warmest terms. So true 
it is that the human heart dislikes the principle, 
‘hate your enemies,’ and approves the practice of 
the law ‘love your enemies.’ ”’ 


“I am almost convinced,” says the author, “that 
there never yet was an instance in which kindness 
has been fairly exercised, but that it has subdued 
the enmity opposed to it. Its first effort may not 
succeed, any more than one shower of rain can 
reclaim the burning desert; but let it repeatedly 
shed the dew of its holy influence upon the re- 
vengeful soul, and it will soon become beautiful 
with every flower of tenderness. Let any person 
put the question to his soul, whether, under any 
circumstances, he can deliberately resist contin- 
ued kindness? And a voice of affection will an- 
swer, that good is omnipotent in overcoming evil. 
If the angry and revengeful person would only 
govern his passions, and light the lamp of affec- 
tion in his heart, that it might stream out in his 
features and actions, he would soon discover a 
wide difference in his communion with the world. 
The gentle would no longer avoid him; friends 
would not approach him with a frown; the weak 
would no longer meet him with dread; children 
would no longer shrink from him with fear; he 
would find that his kindness wins all by its smile, 
giving them confidence, and securing their friend- 
ship.’’—Chambers’ Journal. 


—-—_——__+ 20 & eo _—__—_ 


THE BATTLE 


By WILLIAM C. 


FIELD. 
BRYANT. 
Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands 

Were trampled by a hurrying crowd; 
And fiery hearts and armed hands 

Encountered in the battle cloud. 


’ 


Now all is calm, and fresh, and still 
, ’ ’ 


Alone the chirp of flittering bird, 
And talk of children on the hill, 


And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by, 

The black mouthed gun and staggering wain; 
Men start not at the battle cry,— 

Oh, be it never heard again! 


Soon rested those that fought,—but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
* Through weary day and weary year; 
A wild and many-weaponed throng 

Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not! 


‘by that body, which was held last month, will be| 
‘found in the present number. 
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J . 

has appeared in a journal where many of our sub- 
scribers have had an opportunity of reading it, its 


insertion is declined. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The hissing, stinging bolt of scorn ; 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 


The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 


DIED. 


At his residence in Frankford on Tth-day, 2d inst., Wm. 
Griscom, in the 71st year of his age. 


The eternal years of God are her's; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dics among his worshippers. ep : 
At Germantown, on 7th-day, 2d inst., Saver Jonnson, 


|. ae i. 
* jin the 70th year of his age. 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, On the morning of 9th inst., at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
|Grorcr F, Wurre, an approved minister of N. Y. Monthly 


Meeting. 


Another hand the standard wave; 





Till, from the trumpet’s mouth, is pealed 


The blast of triumph o’er the grave ‘ Few public Friends of modern times have been as exten- 


-27eoer 


| sively known throughout the Society in America, as George 
What availeth knowledge without the fear of| F. White. Though engaged in the ministry for a compara- 
God? A humble ignorant man is better than a tively short period, he has travelled extensively in the ser- 
proud scholar, who studies natural things, and | vice; and has excited, wherever he has been known, a deep 
knows not himself. The more thou knowest, the|and lively interest. 

more grievously thou shalt be judged. Many get| 
no profit by their labor, because they contend for! 
knowledge rather than for a holy life; and the 
time shall come when it shall more avail thee to) 


His public communications were marked by great vigor 
of mind, and by a degree of earnestness and sincerity in 
the promulgation of what he believed himself called upon 
to utter, which never failed to command the close attention 
have subdued one lust, than to have known all of his hearers. 
mysteries— Jeremy Taylor. While on a visit to Poughkeepsie, he was attacked with 
the illness which terminated his life. 
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owe? Meeting of Women.—An Adjourned Meeting of the Ro- 
PHILADELPHIA, |sine Association will be held at the Lecture Room of the 


TENTH MONTH 16, 1847. 
= SSS ———— | Museum Building, (entrance on George Street,) at 3 o’clock 
An address. prepare { by the Meeting for Suf-|in the afternoon of Seventh-day, 16th inst..—to which wo- 


men of all denominations are invited. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


ferings of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and adopted | 


| 
| 


Accompanying 
wane The large quantity of rain which fell last week, has 


: ; caused considerable freshets in our rivers, and much dam- 
ber of that Yearly Mecting, from which we learn) age has 


the address, a letter has been received by a mem- 


been sustained, particularly in the western part of 


that it was a time of remarkable favor. The this State, and in Maryland and Virginia. At Harper's 


usual concerns of a Yearly Meeting were trans- Ferry, Virginia, the water rose nearly two feet beyond all 
acted in much harmony. The Committee ap- former experience. A large amount of lumber has been 
; - ‘ drifted down the Potomac—and the rail-roads, canals, and 

pointed last year to visit the remote meetings, and|, . ; ' €> : 
r : | bridges, in some sections, have been greatly injured, which 


or} Jo w ere isolate av i . : 
Friends who were so isolated as not to have the has prevented the passage of travellers, and arrivals of the 


opportunity of mingling with any associated body, | mails. 


j . . . | 
made a report, which introduced the meeting into! Charles Pearce, in his review of the weather for 9th 


month, say: The 


quantity of rain which fel] during the month was a fraction 


‘much sympathy with many of its members, who :—"The medium temperature was 64. 


lare scattered over several hundred miles of the 
Western country. Evidence was afforded that |over 8 inches—which is the greatest that has fallen in any 
3 ‘month of September that we have on our record, except 
that of 1838, when 9 inches fell.” 


The medium temperature of our summers, since 1837, 


the encouragement and counsel given to such had | 
been strengthening. The report of the committee | 


on the concerns of the people of color was Very | are as follows:—“ The summer of 1847 (including June, 


July, and August) was 71° Fahrenheit; that of 1846 was 

72°; of 1843 was 733°; 
lof 1842 was only 65°; of 1841 was 66°; of 1840 was 72°; 
of 1839 was 70°; of 1838 was 774°, which was the warm. 


satisfactory. Six schools have been kept up with- 
in the last year, averaging from 18 to 35 scholars, | 73° of 1845 was 74°; of 1844 was 
mostly taught by colored teachers. ‘The children 


are making good progress in learning, and Friends| : : 

Bs Prog - jest summer for many years. That of 1831 was as warm 
\within 4 a degree,—that of 1793 comes the next nearest 
praise-worthy object may be promoted. An in- to jt.” 


» 3 . . “i . a . | 
creasing interest appears to be felt in this Inter-| From the 9th of Sth month to the 13th of 9th month, the 


|Raybold family in Delaware sent from their own peach 
The meeting closed on Sixth-day morning, |orchards to the Philadelphia markets, 13,000 baskets of 

and in conclusion our correspondent states, that peaches. 

‘he ‘“‘never attended a meeting where true gospel 

love was so sensibly felt to prevail. 


were encouraged to increased liberality, that this 


esting concern. 


Thirty-five hundred deaths occurred in New Orleans by 
It appeared yellow fever, from 7th month Ist to 9th month 20th, 1847. 


that every vessel was filled to overflowing, until) Four Trade—The quantity of flour shipped east from 


|Rochester, by canal, from the opening of navigation to the 


‘ ; ; s Ist of 9th month, was 236,165 barrels—an increase over 
We have not received the printed Minutes of ja<¢ year of 72,315 barrels. 


‘Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings. Our corres-| The quantity of flour received at Albany, by canal, from 


4 — 'commencement of navigation to the Ist inst., was 2,392,507 
pondent bas promised - send er of the barrels; and of wheat, 2,533,589 bushels, Reducing the 
latter when ready for distribution. wheat to flour, the receipts show an increase over last sea- 

f 1,190,630 barrels of flour. 


all were united into one.”’ 


{ 


| son 0 


| The Detroit Free Press estimates the aggregate surplus 
. R iof the wheat crop of Michigan at 7,500,000 bushels. ‘This 
‘which he treats are interesting, but as his essay jis fully equal to the crop of last year. 


C. C. has been received. The subjects of 

















Food on an Acre of Land.—Allowing wheat at 15 bush- able to supply copies as early as required, but! awakened for its simple and kind-hearted peasan- 
els to the acre, — of ae eee —_ we with their improved presses, the first in the city, try, not unmingled with the deepest sympathy. I 
es at 30 shels, proce s 18,0 sounds. ‘The ' . ‘ : ‘ ws 
in potatoes at oer pepe en ay or? ae they will effect a complete revolution im news-/have sat round the basket of potatoes, in the wilds 
wheat at 75 cents the bushel, is worth $11,25. The pota- , a ee : = : 
toes at 10 cents the bushels, $30. A farmer writes us, that Paper prinung.— Scientific Amcricen. of Connemara, or among the mountains of Done- 
potatoes delivered at two miles from the digging of them at 120o- , gal, on some old log or broken stool, in friendly 
63 os —_ a os — Land Monopoly <x Bendewel the N.Y. Weveld. equality with the whole family,—pig and cow in- 
d 2d, aS Mos it Is, JU miles.— chester Gazette. . . > . ow hs } } 
if carted, 65 Hom @ ’ . = in lis recent correspondence, thus speaks of the clusive, while they had them,—without guide or 
condition of England: protection of any kind; and partaken of their sim- 
ple but hearty hospitality, with the greatest un- 
willingness on their part to accept of the smallest 
return; and on leaving, often attended, to be 
shown the way further “for the love of your ho- 
nor’s company.’ 1 have watched the progress 
birds, consume the food of idleness, which would|. d 1) 
of the present calamity, too well knowing what 


be to them. The 


It is stated that 1,800,000 yards of cloth are made at 
Lowell, Mass., every week, amounting to 93,600,000 yards ao ea 
per year—enough to extend twice around the entire world! “The aristocracy maintain 50,000 servants,— 
Sixty-five thousand bales of cotton are worked up annually. 200,000 horses, 500,000 dogs, 100,000 grouse, 
of printed calico, there are made 14,000,000 yards per ; 
year. In these manufactories 1,000,000 pounds of starch 
are annually used. 


The Public Lands.—The sales of the public lands the 
past year amounted to $3,222,920. 


and 500,000 vame otf all kinds, ali to minister to 
their pride and ple isure. ‘These men, beasts and 


feed the starving trish, and all others of the lower 
class. lLlere is the dangerous condition of Eng- 
land—a condition that is increasing in magnitude 
every year, aud reaches a crisis whenever any of 


the loss of the potato must 
truly pristine state of the country may be best 


A society of rich merchants has been formed at Ham. 
illustrated by the following anecdote, which we 


burg for the purpose of establishing a perpetual exhibition 


of the products of the industrial classes of all European na. a ole d heard as a fact, with names, and not a witty in- 
tions. It is proposed to construct an immense bazaar on the crops full. vention 
one of the Elbe quays, and to decogate it with “Asiatic lux- “Ina po} ulation o 27,000,000, which is near- es q 7 : ; 
iry and magnificence.” ly the numbers of the three kingdoms, only about| ‘The carriage of the engineer who constructed 
a 8UU,00U are electors, while 42,000 persons hold the present post road was the first wheeled vehi- 
Destruction of Trees and Birds.—We have 4! the land of the empire, including mountains, cle that had ever been seen in ms —s _ 
had bounties for the destruction of birds —only Miils, rocks, rivers, aud moors.” —£x. paper. @ got there was.e apeee nO. RO GROe BOND -? 
her form of ar ein oie the . : but it was not accomplished without taking sufli- 
another form of granting gratuities for the prop Se sient planks with them, which were placed down 
, f worms and ious Insects We ha os - . jclent planks Wilh them, whici placec 
gation of worms and noxious insects. ( ve SIX WEEKS IN IRELAND, 


before the carriage, step by step, for it to be drag- 
(Continued from page 221.) ged over the bogs. At the further extremity of 
the Mullet, he was not a little surprised and de- 


converted our wood lands into pastures,—and «| 
that the cattle could not destroy, man has deemed 
+9 meritorious to cul down and wnroct. Nothin At Ballina, under the guidance of Abraham . 
has been left for beauty or shade, and nothing to| !aw, we proceeded to visit a widow lady about lighted to find a most respectable ay and Ree 
break the force of the sw eepiny gale. But Gens four miles off, on the old Killala road, who had | daughters living ve! the best style OSENENNINS 
is beginning to be developed another and a better Called upon them, and whose case had much in- eround them enablel. be as maenen a 
feeling. It is perceived that. in the cultivation of terested them, though not coming exactly within charmed beyeed measure \ - ihe a3 Hy of the 
trees, pleasure and utility may be combined; that their province. We found a small, but neatly-|C@riage, amusing themselves greatly a ang 
our worn-out and desolate hills may be covered furnished cottage, with signs of having been used "P and down, in and a snatting a 
with verdant and beautiful forests: that our village © Comfort and even elegance. She held about and such like gambols. ‘They were acquainted 
streets may be adorned with shady rows; and that !orty acres, on three lives and thirty-one years, with six different maguigy out nity ong 
our gardens and fields may be studded with fruit 40d had come to the property, I think, since the and play _ a oon but nec an sled . . mm 
trees, without diminishing the pasturage or fertili- decease of her husband. Her tenants had all de- 4 bridge, a flight of es — - a papa 
tv of the farm.—A. Otis. serted ber in arrear; and the land was conse- % @ny kind. Pheir accomplishine ms Were ac 
. quently lying waste and neglected, being all counted for by the circumstance of a foreign ves- 


‘ ea avi > ive lic 2g @ . ¥ ™ 
ei eek , , thrown upon her own hands, without the means S¢! having been driven in distress Some. paves be 
Weevil in Wheat.— A practical farmer in our of cropping it, and no rental whatever. She had |/ore, and landed a young artist, who acted as tu- 


county tells us of an experiment he tried in keep-'jittle doubt of being able to obtain labor if she tor, with a piano, and other auxiliaries. 
5 


ing off this scourge of our wheat fields, which! had seed. Here then commenced our first dis-' We now proceeded to visit the district beyond 
proved entirely successful. Last year his crops tribution. We left with her sufficient to cover the town within the Mullet. ‘The cabins cluster 
of rye and wheat were in adjoining fields, and he about one-fourth of her land, if carefully and) the road-sides, and are scattered over the face of 
noticed that his wheat next the rye field Was, 4p"! economically labored, with the printed directions!the bog, in the usual Irish manner, where the 
parently, unharmed by the weevil, while the re-| for the culture of green crops, as everywhere else saenie-ie thickly inhabited. Several were point- 
maining part of his wheat was mostly caten up by) where they were not much known. F In Ballina ed out as ‘freeholders;” that is, such as had come 
the Insect. iti we _, |we found a Protestant clergyman who was doing wandering over the land, and ‘squatted’ down on 
In the fall of 46, after sowing a small field with) aj) he could to influence the poor people not to any unoccupied spot, owning no fealty, and pay- 
wheat, and harrowing it in one way, he bestowed a neglect their land, and had commenced employ- jing no elk Their neighbors had probably built 
peck of rye over the sama ground, and harrowed ing eight whom he knew in preparing their re- estes the cabin in four én twenty hours: expect- 
tn the other ats Nhe result is, his crop of spective plots, in the hope of procuring them jng the same service in turn for themselves should 
wheat is good, stands twenty bushels to the acre,’ seed. We had much pleasure in giving bim a ounésiue require it,—which a common necessity 
and is entirely Iree from the insect; while his) supply of such as we had; in this, as well as in| renders these poor people always willing to do for 
neighbors wheat fields, of as good soil, are wholly | every future case, taking an acknowledgment of! each other. Whatever little bit of ground they 
Let by the one a and turned to pasture. | the purpose for which they were given, and re-' may reclaim around the cabin is necessarily done 
ie Lami sori JGiir is nkices inert + sa a return of results, under the several |as much by stealth as possible; and the appear- 
crop. We have seen something of this kind men- ae ° ion of neglect and wretenecnem ow 
neal inedaiiins cok eek sia vie" Heaseed Kia Ballina has more the appearance of one of the |ried out to the utmost; for should there be any 
testing the vesull. If the weevil eit sot ioaal or American cities then perhaps any other visible apeevemneer, down comes the ndlord _ 
sled Bhd coe sotwlhis Wit 4. tia adel place in Ireland. There is a fine river, broad |his agent, with a demand for rent. ‘The moral 
heidi Vn task out ed tebe cabin | quays, large newly-built piles of warehouses, and effect of such a state of things is obvious to the 
ene we a. 6©|@ Country around it still in the rough. It had a/jeast reflecting mind. How far does its existence 

Oswego Times. irising trade, and was rapidly increasing, until! lie at the very basis of the low secial condition of 

4-2-0 ———___ checked by the present calamity. In the after-|the people? ‘I mention it here not as peculiar to 
Mammoth Printing Press.—Hoe & Co. are noon we took the mail-car to Belmullet, in Erris.|this district. It is an element pervading large 
inaking two huge printing presses for the N. Y.| It is an old saying concerning this remote dis- | portions of Ireland; entering into the very growth 
Sun, The types are placed upon a cylinder four | trict of Ireland, that “he who goes into Erris once|of a population ever—by habit and education— 
feet in diameter, and the inking apparatus is of a/ will certainly go there again.” I think the say-|on the verge of pauperism, and of whom the land- 
novel description. All the motion is rotary, and|ing may have originated in the exceeding rarity!|ord, rarely coming near the property, knows lit- 
itis calculated that in the saving of friction, and|of any one goin, there aé all; for until within| tle, and unfortunately in many instances cares Jess. 
wear and tear by such means, the great amount|comparatively these very few years there was no) ‘The superior landlord,—the nominal owner of a 
of from five to twenty thousand dollars expense| road whatever into any part of this ‘ultima thule’! wide domain,—has often very little interest, and 
per annum will be avoided. It is calculated that! of the British isles. 1 know not how this may be,|no direct influence; or from incumbrances and 
these presses will be able to throw off 30,000 but certain it is that very few have ever visited | |imitations,—perhaps ever since it came into his 
Copies per hour. ‘T'heir cost will be twenty thou-|any portion of the far west of Ireland without! possession,—he finds it a disagreeable and vexa- 
sand dollars. The circulation of the Sun is more |having had their admiration drawn forth by its|tious property, and dislikes it; or is really poor, 
than 50,000, and heretofore they have been un-|wild and noble scenery, and their best affections! and yet cannot relieve himself by reason of these 


—--——-~~e0eer — 
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difficulties. 
ends. 
ing? 
property is creating artificial wants and means ol 
livelihood, withdrawn from their own sources, and |i 
the people thrown back entirely upon the soil, 
with a bounty upon the veriest thrifilessness and 
least remove above the lowest animal conditions 
of life! Under such a state of things,—not the 
accident of to-day, but the steady and regular 
growth of years and a systewm,—a population is 
nurtured, treading constantly on the borders of 
starvation; checked only by a crisis like the pre- 
sent, to which it inevitably leads, and almost veri- 
fying the worst Malthusian doctrines. 

Many of the cabins were holes in the bog, co- 
vered with a layer of turves, and not distinguish- 
able as human habitations from the surrounding 
moor, until close down upon them. The bare sod 
was about the best material of which any of them 
were constructed. Doorways, not doors, were 
usually provided at both sides of the bettermost, 
back and front, to take advantage of the way of 
the wind. Windows and chimneys, | think, had 
no existence. A second apartment or division of 
any kind within was exceedingly rare. Furniture, 
properly so called, | believe may be stated at nil. | 


1 would not speak with certainty, and wish not to fully i is the 
with exaggeration,—we were too much overcome | |be pre 


to note specifically; but as far as memory serves, 
we saw neither bed, chair, nor table, at all. 


Here is society dislocated at both rivers. 


Is Irish disorganization anything surpris-jcased on each side with brick or stone, with pro- its prey at a mile’s distance, sees equally well 
The natural influences and expenditure of jecting massive towers at stated distances. 


chest, a few iron or earthen vessels, a stool or two, | 


the dirty rags and night-coverings, formed about 
the sum total of the best furnished. Outside many 
were all but unapproachable, from the mud and 
filth surrounding them; the same inside, or worse 
if possible, from the added closeness, darkness, 
and smoke. We spent the whole morning in vis- 
iting these hovels indiscriminately, or swayed by 


the representations and entreaties of the dense! 
retinue of wretched creatures, continually aug- | 


menting, which gathered round, and followed us 
from place to place,—avoiding only such as were 
known to be badly infected with fever, which was 
sometimes sufficiently perceptible from without, 
by the almost intolerable stench. 


The writer bere describes the scenes of starva- 
tion and misery with which we have been made 
acquainted in our public journals, and closes the 
third chapter with the following: 


Before closing this letter, | should like to men- 
tion one other cause of the increase of a pauper 
population, in those districts where they are most- 
ly Roman Catholics, as is the case to an over- 
whelming majority in the west. It is the en- 
couragement of early marriages by the Catholic 
priests. Being the principal source from which 
they derive their income, this is almost inevitable 
under the present constitution of things. It is 
well known there is scarcely a greater sin than 
depriving the priest of his dues. We are aware 
this is not peculiar to the Catholic Church, but it 
is more a personal thing, where there is no State 
maintenance. While these early connexions are 
a source of great evil, as promotive of reckless 
and improvident habits, the fee attached to the 
solemnization of the rite, which the most indigent 
always manage to scrape together for the pur- 
chase of the blessing on these occasions, operates 
greatly on the vigilance of the priests on the side 
of morality. 
early marriages. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


i of organization in order to secure it. 


The Protestant clergy discourage 


It is not so much the plan of this stupendous 
work, which is so extraordinary, as the immense 
distance of fifteen hundred miles over which it is 


extended, over mountains of two or three thou- 
sand feet in height, and across deep vallies and 


It has 
rs computed, that for all the dwelling houses 

1 England and Scotland, supposing the “m tu be 
one trillion, eight hundred thousand cubic feet of 
masonry of brick work, are barely equivalent to 
the bulk of solid conteuts of the wall of China.— 
Nor are the projecting towers taken into calcu- 
lation. These alone, supposing them to continue 
throughout at bow shot distance, are calculated 


'o contain as much brick work as all London. | 


To give another idea of the mass of material 
this stupendous fabric, tt may be observed, that it) 
is more than sufficient to surround the circumfe- 


rence of the earili, on two of its great circles, 


with two walls each six feet high, and two feet 
thick. 
oe 
STUDY OF ORNITHOLOGY. 
Like every other branch of natural science, or- 
nithology furnishes numberless illustrations, 1m the 
adaptation of means to ends which it discloses in 


ithe formation of birds, of the existence and char- 


acter of the Creator. At this point science and 
religion meet, and nature, as her highest lesson, 
prociais a creating Providence. How wonder- 
frame of the bird fashioned, that it may 
pared for its peculiar destiny! Its hollow 
|bones,—the strength of muscle,—and bone and 
muscle so combined as to give such vigor to the 
wing,—the air-cells, in some cases extending over 
a large portion of the bird, and not only making 
it lighter, but aiding in preventing suffocation 
from its rapid motion through the air,—its light 
and warm plumage, and its superior vital heat, 
which enable it without harm to soar upward 
higher than the Andes, and to pass in a few 
minutes through all the climates of the globe, 
from tropical heat to polar cold, all fitting it to 
be a denizen of the air, are but so many evi- 
dences of creative power. 

It might seem, at first, as if the tribes whose 


home is the air might encroach on each other, } 


that their supplies of food must be uncertain, and 
that, while the strong feasted, the weak would 
starve. But nature is both a wise and a gener- 
ous mother. ‘Those who trust to her need fear 
no famine. For each kind of bird she provides 
a different kind of food. ‘This she stores and 
guards, and has ready for them when in their 
migrations from south or north, they reach our 
coast. None are overlooken. Air, and water, 
and field, and fen have prepared a feast with 
which to welcome the new comers. 

The food of birds is of the most various de- 
scription, requiring in each case a different kind 
Leave its} 
instincts to the eagle and give it the feet and beak | 
of the pheasant, and it must perish. In nature 
there are no such misalliances. ‘The sensitive! 
bill of the woodcock, with which it probes the| 
soft soil,—the long, straight, angular bill of the 
woodpecker, terminating at the end in a sort of 
wedge,—the talons of the hawk,—the different 
structure of land and sea birds, are but examples} 
of adaptations which are universal. 


It consists of a high mound of earth,| 


into a microscope. The eagle, which watches 
what is removed but a few inches. ‘lo protect 
an organ so sensifive and so exposed, it has a 
third eye-lid.—a thin membrane,—which it can at 
will draw like a shade over the eye, and through 
which it can gaze at the most dazzling objects. 
It is not because its eye is of a firmer texture, but 
because its delicate mechanism is protected by 
this veil, that the eagle can soar into the sun. 

Equally curious are the habits of birds, the va- 
rious modes of building their nests, their social 
n\ relations, and their journeys from region to re- 
gion, led by an instinct which never errs. Much, 
however, as we are inclined, we will not dwell 
on these topics. We refer to them at all, only to 
show how rich in matters of interest is this branch 
of natural science. 
| It would be well, if, with other kindred branches, 
it were more often made a subject of study. We 
know no good reason why it should not be intro- 
duced as a part of the regular system of educa- 
tion in ovr higher schools. It would seem quite 
as desirable, and as profitable, for one to become 
acquainted with the wonders of the world in which 
he is to live, as with the wars and battles of sav- 
age tribes who disappeared from the earth ages 
ago. 

Such a study, to one whose home is in the 
country, is like giving him an additional eye.— 
That slight knowledge of the different depart- 
ments of natural science which is within the reach 
‘of every man of ordinary intelligence who will give 
his leisure hours to a few good books, and who 
will cultivate observing habits. becomes a source 
of unending gratification. Nature, instead of 
being a blank to him, is covered with objects of 
interest. Every flower, and bird, and stone, has 
in it something to amuse and instruct. Others 
read descriptive poems at home. He sees the 
very things which the poet describes. ‘The world 
is a great poem, from whose open page he is ever 
reading. 

We need such studies, in order that we may 
have a greater love of the country. Our habits 


are gregarious. We herd together in towns. We 
live in the midst of feverish excitements. We 
talk of loving the country; but what does he care 


for nature who has no ideas suggested by looking 
on fields and woods but those which relate to the 
profit to be drawn from their products? It is that 
they who dwell in the country may enjoy the true 
privileges of their lot, that they may gain support 
for mind as well as body from the fields they till, 
‘and that the dwellers in cities inay sometimes be 
drawn away from the unhealthy excitements 
ainidst which they live, that we would encourage 
isuch studies. 


All men need sometimes to be alone and to be 
quiet. It is good for one to open his eyes and 
heart to the influences of the naturat world. In 
the solitudes of nature, man’s voice is silent only 
that Divine voices may be heard. There, if it is 
sometimes difficult to do good actions, it is diffi- 
cult pot to think good thoughts. What we think 
of is determined very much by what obtrudes it- 
self on the senses. On the wharf, or the exchange, 


In order both to secure food and to avoid the with the sights and sounds of business on every 


dangers incident to rapid motion, it is necessary 


side, one’s thoughis turn naturally into the chan- 


that the sight of birds should possess peculiar nels in which flow the thoughts of all around him. 


keenness. ‘That which is necessary to their wel-} 
fare is found. While their smell is inferior to that 


of quadrupeds, they can see distinctly to almost) mony stills his fretted passions. 


incredible distances. 


In the country, what one sees and hears suggests 
entirely different meditations. ‘lhe universal har- 
All the objects 


‘The kite or the hawk, hang-| which the eye rests on speak of infinite wisdom 
ing in the air at a height which renders it nearly} and providential care. 


The atmosphere which he 


invisible, can see a mouse ora fish so clearly, that) breathes is as healthy for the soul as it is for the 


it is able to descend upon its victim with an infal- 


lible “aim. 


‘body. He goes out “at eventide to meditate;” 


Not the least wonderful part is the and heaven and earth transfigured as their true 
bird’s power to see equally well, far and near. It/ glories are revealed, he returns feeling that he has 
can dilate its eye into a telescope, or contract it, been standing in the temple of the Most High. 
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RAVAGES OF WAR. 
Every reader of history is familiar with the so- 
called Thirty Years’ War, which raged in the 
heart of Europe from 1618 to 1648. It was a re- 
ligious war, and involved the great mass of Pa- 
pists and Protestants,—the former under their 
Catholic League, the latter in their Evangelical 
Union. Schiller, in bis history of this war, says, 
from the interior of Bohemia to the mouth of 
the Scheldt, from the Banks of the Po to the 
coasts of the Baluc, it desolated countries, de- 
stroyed harvests, and laid towns and villages in 
ashes; extinguished, during half a century, the 
rising progress of civilization in Germany; and 
reduced the improving manners of the people to 
their ancient barbarisin.”’ 

a 

PROPAGATION OF THOUGHT. 

Who shall say at what point in the stream of 
time the personal character of any individual now 
ou the earth shall cease to influence? A senti- 
ment, a habit of feeling, once communicated to 
another mind, is gone; it is beyond recall; it bore 
the stamp of virtue; it is blessing man and owned 
by Heaven: its character was evil; vain the re- 
worse that would revoke it, vain the gnawing 
anxiety that would compute its mischief; iis im- 
mediate, and to us visible, effect may soon be 
spent; its remote one, who shall calculate? The 
oak which waves in our forest to-day, owes its 
form, its species, and its tint to the acorn which 
dropped from its remote ancestor, under whose 
shade Druids worshipped. Human life extends 
beyond the threescore years and ten which bound 
its visible existence here.’’ ‘The spirit is removed 
into another region, the body is crumbling into 
dust, the very name is forgotten upon earth; but 
living and working still is the influence genera- 
ted by the moral features of him who has so long 
since passed away. ‘lhe characters of the dead 
are inwrought into those of the living; the genera- 
tion below the sod forms that which now dwells 
and acts upon the earth; the existing generation 
ig moulding that which will succeed it, and distant 


posterity shall inherit the characteristics which we. 


infuse into our children to-day. 
The Parent's High Commission. 
a pdpangitttinnesnenis 
TRUST NOT THE MORROW. 

Pity it is that we cannot bring ourselves to be- 
lieve, what is so fatally true, that we shall feel the 
same indisposition to be virtuous and deny our 
lusts to-morrow that we feel to-day, and the suc- 
ceeding day as to-morrow, and ten years hence 
as now. It is ever to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow, or, on my next birth day, or the 
beginning of the next year; and when those days 
come, there is the same backwardness in the soul 
to do this great and pressing work, and it is again 
deferred. ‘* Now is the accepted time and the 
day of salvation.”” ‘The true Christian knows not 
of to-morrow. He does not acknowledge it in his 
calendar of time. It ts the grave of holy resolves 
and good purposes, the doomsday of the soul, and 
he adjures it. 

Let us not count on to-morrow, nor rely upon 
its opportunities. Its offers, like those of a false 
friend, are fair, exceeding fair; but they are trea- 
cherous, and will fail us in our need. ‘The work 
of religion, if it ever begins, begins to-day—never 
on the morrow. 


——t eee 


THE WORLD. 





Do not begin to quarrel with the world too) 
soon; for bad as it may be, it is the best we have} 


to live in—here. If railing would have made it 
better, it would have been reformed long ago,— 
but as this is not to be hoped for at present, the 
hest way to slide through it is as contentedly and| 
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‘innocently as we may. The worst fault it has, is bolic reflector is added, thus rendering it com- 
want of charity; and calling knave or fool at every plete. ‘This light was found to answer admirably 
turn will not cure this failing. Consider as a mat- the purpose for which it was designed—for sig- 
ter of vanity that if there were pot so many kuaves nals, to be given at great distances. In several 
,and fools as we find, the wise and honest would trials made with it to test its powers, it was dis- 
not be those rare and shining characters that they tinctly seen as a clear, white, vivid light, at a dis- 
are allowed to be;—and (as a matter of philoso- tance exceeding 70 miles; thus placing its claim 
phy) that if the world be really incorrigible in this|to superiority over all others beyond dispute. 

respect, it isa reflection to make one sad and not 
angry. We may laugh or weep at the madness 
of mankind; we have no right to vilify them, for 


our own sake or theirs. Misauthropy is not the! 4 gtriking proof of the sagacity, courage, and 
disgust of the mind at human nature, but with it-| | may say acini powers of these animals, has 
self; for it is laying its own exaggerated vices and) heen recently given me by a medical friend living 
foul blots at the door of others! Do not, how-|., Kingston. Being greatly surprised that the fer- 
ever, mistake what | have here said. | would not pet, an animal of such slow locomotive powers, 
have you, when you grow up, adopt the low and) .hould be so destructive to the rat tribe, he deter- 
sordid fashion of palliating existing abuses of put-| mined to bring both these animals fairly into the 
ting the best face upon the worst things. I only) arena, in order to judge of their respective pow- 
mean that indiscriminate, unqualified satire can| ors. and having selected a fine. large, and full 
do little good; and those who indulge in the most! orown sale sat. cad sieaai equally cteane, tank 
revolting epeculations of human nature, do not ferret, which had been accustomed to the haunts 
themselves always set fairest examples, or strive | of pats, my friend, accompanied by his son, turn- 


to pervert its lower ames Ji hie S led these two animals loose in a room without fur- 
azlilt's Advice to his Son. niture, in which there was but one window, and 


‘the two philosophers determined to watch patient- 
THE DRUMMOND LIGHT. ly the whole process of the encounter. Imme- 

Since the commencement of the present cen- diately upon being liberated, the rat ran round 
tury, through the rapid extension of the science|the room, as if searching for an exit. Not finding 
of chemistry, vast improvements have taken place|any means of escape, he uttered a piercing shriek, 
in the methods employed for artificial illumina-|and with the most prompt decision took up his 
tion. Thus, the general introduction of gas lights! station directly under the light, thus gaining over 
in most of our larger cities, has furnished a light\his adversary (to use the language of other duel- 
for streets and dwellings, much superior to that/lists) “the advantage of the sun.’ ‘The ferret 
previously obtained from oil or candles. ‘The)now erected his head, sniffed about, and seemed 
Argand lamp has been introduced, and with the! fearlessly to push his way toward the spot where 
parabolic reflectors, has been successfully applied |the scent of his game was etrongest, facing the 
to light-house illumination. ‘The Bude, Drum-)light in full front, and preparing himself with 
mond, and French lights, with many others, have) avidity to seize upon his prey. No sooner, how- 
been given to the world, and have respectively|ever, had he approached within two feet of bis 
won for themselves a large share of public favor.| watchful foe, than the rat, again uttering a loud 
Of these, the one known, from tts inventor, as the cry, rushed at him with violence and inflicted a 
* Drummond Light,” probably ranks the first.—! severe wound on the head or neck, which was 
In 1824, Lieut. Drummond, then engaged in a!soon shown by the blood whic! 


Living Age. 
~—e7or-r — 


COMBAT BETWEEN A RAT AND A FERRET. 





1 flowed from it 
government survey of Ireland, in which it was fre-|the ferret seemed astonished at the attack, and 


quently desirable to take the respective bearings! retreated with evident discomfiture; while the rat 
lof points, some 70 or 80 miles distant, felt the! instead of following up the advantage he had gain- 
want of a light for communicating such informa-|ed, instantly withdrew to his for 
ition, that could be visible at a greater distance the window. he ferret soon recovered the shock 
than any yet known. The firing of rockets, and he had sustained, and erecting his head, ones 
similar means that were usually resorted to, could more took the field. This second rencounter was 
only be employed to advantage where the stations in all its progress and results an exact repetition 
were not widely separated, and when the atmo- of the former, with this exception, that on the 
isphere was quite clear from any haze, which was,rush of the rat to the conflict the ferret appeared 
seldom the case. It had fora long time been| more collected, and evidently showed an inclina- 
|known that lime, with some of the other earths,| tion to get a firm hold of his enemy; the strength 
| became very luminous when exposed to an intense of the rat, however, was very great, and he again 
|heat, such, for instance, as that obtained by com-| succeeded, not only in avoiding the deadly em- 
bining a jet of oxygen gas with the flame of spi-| brace of the ferret, but also in inflicting another 
rits of wine; but the happy idea of rendering this severe wound on his neck and head. ‘The rata 
property of the earths subservient to practical|second time returned to his retreat under the 
purposes, was reserved for Lieut. Drummond.—/ window, and the ferret seemed Jess anxious to re 
Alter a series of experiments, he found that by new the conflict. These attacks were resumed 
throwing the united flame of spirits of wine and/at intervals for nearly two hours, all ending in the 
joxygen gas Upon @ BALL or Lime, only three- failure of the ferret, who was evidently fighting to 
leighths of an inch in diameter, a light was obtain- a disadvantage from the light falling full on his 
ed of such brilliancy as to be fully equal to that|}eye whenever he approached the rat, who wisely 
emitted from thirteen Argand burners; almost too kept his ground, and never for a moment lost 
intense for the eve to bear. Of later years, it has/sight of the advantage he had obtained. In order 
undergone a slight modification, hydrogen gas'to prove whether the choice of this position de- 
jhaving been substituted for the spirits of wine, as| pended upon accident, my friend managed to dis- 
| being less expensive, and perhaps otherwise pre-|lodge the rat, and took his own station under the 
\ferable. ‘The apparatus is very simple; it consists| window; but the moment the ferret attempted to 
|of two gasometers, in which the respective gases make his approach, the rat, evidently aware of the 
are generated; from thence proceed two tubes,|advantage he had lost, endeavored to creep be- 
‘which unite near the ball, so as to form, there,| tween my friend's legs, thus losing his natural fear 
but one. ‘The gas is conveyed by these tubes to of man under the danger which awaited him from 
the ball of lime, and there ignited; and with the'a more deadly foe. ‘The ferret by this time had 
ball is connected an arrangement for replenishing learned a profitable lesson, and prepared to ap- 
the balls as fast as consumed; if desirable, a para-| proach the rat in a more wily manner, by creep- 
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ing insidiously along the skirting, and thus avoid- the vilest malefactors, the proofs of his innocence 


ing the glare of light that hitherto had baffled his. 
attempt. The rat still pursued with unabated en- 
ergy his original mode of attack, namely, inflict- 
ing a wound, and avoiding at the same time a 
close combat; while it was equally certain that bis 
foe was intent upon laying hold of and griping his’ 
intended victim in his murderous embrace. ‘The 
character of the fight, which had lasted more than 
three hours, was now evidently changed, and the 
rat appeared conscious that he had lost the ad- 
vantage he originally possessed, and, like the 
Swedish hero, had taught his frequently-beaten| 
foe to conquer in his turn. At last, in a length-| 
ened struggle, the ferret succeeded in accoin- 
plishing his originally-intended grapple; the rat,| 
as if conscious of his certain ruin, made little fur-| 
ther effort of resistance, but, sending forth a) 
plaintive shriek, surrendered his life to his perse-| 
vering foe.—Jesse's Natural History. 





—--oror 


— | 
PORTABLE SOUP. 

When one pound of lean beef, free from fat and| 
separated from the bones, in the finely chopped| 
state in which it is used for beef sausages or} 
mince-meat, is uniformly mixed with its own) 
weight of cold water, slowly heated to boiling, | 
and the liquid, after boiling briskly for a minute) 
or two, is strained through a towel from the) 


coagulated albumen and the fibrine, now become} 


were made manifest, and he was liberated. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Near Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 

TYXUHE Winter Session of this School will commence on 
| the 25th inst. ‘The course of instruction embraces all 
the most important branclies of an English and Mathemat- 
ical Education. Circulars specifying terms, &c., can be 
obtained by applying at No. 235 Arch Street, or by address- 
ing the Subscriber. 

Wm. A. 


10mo. 16, 1847.—29. tf 


HUNT’S 
BLANKET SHAWLS 
FOR FRIENDS. 


CHARLES ADAMS 
“TAS MADE an arrangement to be supplied with the 
above article, which are believed to be the heaviest 
and most desirable ALL WOOL SHAWLS that has yet 
been offered for plain persons, 


GARRIGUES. 


PLAIN 


Friends are invited to examine them as a specimen of 


American Manufacture. To be had only at the NEW 
STORE FOR FRIENDS, No. 79 Arch Street, between 
Second and Third Streets, North Side, Philada. 
10mo. 16—29. 3m. 
CHOICE GOODS 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 





MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL. 


C LINTON GILLINGHAM (successor to Wm. J. Lewis 

/ has re-opened the Mathematical School at “ Friends’ 
Academy,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 

The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 
of an English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Astro- 
nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 

Wittiam Fire, one of the most experienced and success. 
fal teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give 
instruction in that branch. 


| The Drawing department will be under the charge ot 


~|R. H. Kern, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. 


The school year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist 
of Second Month. 

Price of Tuition, including Drawing and the use of 
Books, $35 per term. 

References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell, 
Prof. Hart, Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleraan, 
Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Geo, M. Justice, James Martin, Dr. 
J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 


Yardley. 9mo. 25.—3m. 26.* 
UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
‘Lv INSTITUTION is handsomely situated in Union- 
ville, Chester County, 9 miles from Westchester, and 
16 from Wilmington. ‘The course of instruction embraces 
all the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
female teachers. The Winter Session will open on the first 
day of 11th month next. The terms, $50 per Session of 22 













































hard and horny, we obtain an equal weight of the! North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
most aromatic soup, of such strength as cannot (\FFER an unusually pretty assortment of Plain Goods 
be obtained, even by boiling for hours, from a suitable for Fall Sales, at as low prices as any in the 
piece of flesh. When mixed with salt and the trade. 

other usual additions, by which soup is usually | 
seasoned, and tinged somewhat darker by means| 
of roasted onions or burnt sugar, it forms the very | 
best soup which can in any way be prepared from 
one pound of flesh. ‘The influence which the) 
brown color of this soup, or color in general, oe 
ercises on the taste, in consequence of the ideas as- 
sociated with color in the mind,—ideas of strength, | 
concentration, &c.,—may be rendered quite evi-| 
dent by the following experiment. The soup, co- 
lored brown by means of caramel, is declared by 
all persons to have a much stronger taste than) 


weeks, one-half payable in advance, the remainder at the 
end of the Session. Instruction will also be given in French 
without additional charge. 

References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsal, Philada. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
9mo. 11, 1847.—2m. 24. 


DRESS GOODS. 
Small figured Mouslins and Cashmeres ; 
Mode Mouslins and Cashmeres; Black Mouslins; 
Medium styles Mouslins and Cashmere d’Ecosse ; 
Neat plaid Ginghams and Chintzes ; 
Mode, drab, brown, and olive French Merinos; 
Do. do. Alpacas and Indiana Cash- 





DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 


No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
[‘ now receiving atthe NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 
his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS, which will comprise a large assortment of choice 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 
Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 


Super mode Mohair Lustres, very glossy. 

Extra heavy and wide Black Silks, do. 
SHAWLS. 

Plain Mode Blanket Shawls, woollen fringe; 

Plain Cloth and heavy Terkerri do., rope fringe ; 

Bullion Fringe Terkerri, and Armure Thibet Shawls ; 


| 8-4 and 9-4 Woollen Fringe Thibet do.; French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se- 
the same soup when not colored, and yet the ca- Do, Silk ‘dn do.; lect colors; 
ramel, in point of fact, does not in any way actu-| Do. __Lacet Silk do. and Embroid’d do; | _ 6-4 Queen's Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
ally heighten the taste. If we allow the flesh to, Bound Thibet and Seal Skin do; imported 5, , 
boil for a long time with the water, or if we boil| Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades: 


India Sursnet and Pattisway do. 


Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs ; 
Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, Blond, and Gauze ; 
Alexandre’s and Bajou’s best Kid Gloves; 


Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, al! 
| wool ; 

Neat and medium figured do. do. do; 

Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 


down the soup, it acquires spontaneously, when 
concentrated to a certain point, a brownish color, | 
and a delicate flavor of roast meat. If we evapo- 


: ‘ oat | Prints ; 

$ -bat! ssible savy White 2 nek Silk Eloaterw: ints ; ; 
rate it to dryness in the water-bath, or i po ible Heavy W hite and Black Silk Hosiery ; 3.4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
at a still lower temperature, we can obtain a dark) Irish Linens, of Richardson’s and other makes. lustre ; 


brown, soft mass, of which half an ounce suffices| 
to convert one pound of water, with the addition, 


Constantly on hand a complete assortment of FURNISH- | 
ING GOODS. 10mo. 16.—29. tf | 


WHITE GOODS,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins; 
. s ‘ } . : a Jil SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 
of a little salt, into a strong, well-flavored soup. ODE colored Alpacas and Merinos, from auction, 314 SHA oe ce g' , . 
The tablets of so called portable soup prepared M cents; extra fine, 374 and 50 cents; black do. 25 et and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
in England and France are not to be compared eae serg, — Sear gure termi ng seb pelt wun FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 


, , : : rains. Yard wide Calicoes, worth 20 cents, of good styles ; ; ; : 
with the extract of flesh just mentioned; for these e : ot ccatns colt o Ae eae 8 7° | factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
; ; and colors, for 124 cents; with a full assortment of Flan-| Fy ikerchiefe, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocke 
are not made from flesh, but consist of gelatine.’ pels, Muslins, and Linens, of all makes and quality, very | Handkerchie fe, thee ts Satin Ve tin . Ke. "ke oe : 
les y disti ished fi bone ; Towellings and Furnishing Goods always on hand, at | *20C%¢rentets, * ravals, Satin Vestings, &C., &C., too nu- 
more or less pure, only distinguished from bone low; To gs and g Gooc y d, at) Prices low, and terms Cash. 


. : . in ish | merous to advertise. 
gelatine by its higher price.— Liebig's Researches G. & H. Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—tf, 24. 


TAGG’S, | 
on the Chemistry of Food. Smo. 11.—tf. 24.* S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. | 
eS HAT MANUFACTORY. 
—_——| T,.,MMOR KIMBER, Jr.. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 


N. B. Book Muslins, and do. do. Handkerchiefs, from 124) 
{cents up to $1,00. Also, Lenos on hand. | 

Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. | j'y TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street;| chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
: ; MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN | friends and the public to bis fresh and gen ral assortment 
days of Joseph and the butler and baker of the Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta-|°f Hats and Caps, pe agg magne: reggae 
King of Egypt down to ours. Our latest files of; tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c, |™M@nner, and latest style. 1e quality, color, shape anc 
he *T os’ tell of a highway robbery which took TING | het Bomabaall f : | general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
the imes tell of a hig way robbery Ww ich too AY ING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- city, at the Jowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 
place near Hertford, early in 1846. Three of the ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome F. K. has for many years paid particular attention to th 
convicted highwaymen were sentenced to fifteen|#ssortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common | manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 

; = $ ; . ’ 'Papers; French, American, and Velvet Borders; 

years’ transportation to Van Dieman’s Land, one), 


Fire} : ; yard ; 

: ; experience in this branch of business will enable him t 
> » s* an ‘, > °re . - = } 

co : | Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the} 970, hic fiends every eaticficti i — +f 
of whom, William Bowers, who declared himself manufacturer's asian, give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf. 


innocent, seemed to suffer great misery at the) q-> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
thoughts of being separated forever from his wife experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
and three children. After being eighteen months; wy, p. paRRisn. 
at hard labor in a convict hulk, associated with 





Innocent Sufferers in Prison. —That the inno- 
cent have in all ages suflered in prison with the! 
guilty is the lesson taught by history, from the 





PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 


Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
I>Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


ALFRED L. HOOGH, . 
9mo. 25.—26. tf. 
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